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I-A-O Arms 


There is no question of the fact that Japan 
has signed the Geneva Convention relating 
to the treatment of medical personnel, the 
War Department replied to the NSBRO last 
month. 

The answer came as something of a surprise 
to the NSBRO which, apparently along with 
the rest of the country, had been led to 
believe that Japan was not a party to the 
agreement. 

Actually there are two Geneva Conventions, 
it was pointed out by Col. Archibald King, 
chief of the War Department Division of 
International Law. One of these, covering 
the treatment of war prisoners, was not 
signed by Japan although she later declared 
her willingness to accept its terms. 

The second, the so-called “Red Cross 
Convention” relating to the status of medical 
units, was accepted and signed by Japan 
before the war. This states that medical 
personnel shall be noncombatant, unarmed 
(except for police duty and for protection 
against cannibals and wild animals, e.g., New 
Guinea) and subject to early release if taken 
prisoner. 

Col. King cited as his authority two War 
Department manuals, “Treaties Governing 
Land Warfare” (TM 27-251) and “Rules of 
Land Warfare” (FM 27-10) which give texts 
of the conventions and list the signatories. 

The matter came to the attention of the 
NSBRO with the accumulation of several 
dozen letters over the past few months from 
I-A-Os complaining that their units were 
being armed. They were generally told, they 
said, that this was because of widespread 
Japanese disregard of the terms of the 
convention. 

This view was upheld both by Col. King 
and by members of the War Department’s 
newly formed War Crimes Commission. The 
latter office, while admitting they had very 
little proof because of the newness of the 
office, felt that there was no doubt that 
Japanese were arming their medical personnel 
to a great extent. They also declared they 
were investigating charges that Japanese 
deliberately fired on American medical corps- 
men, although this also was as yet unproved. 


Serious Problem for I-A-Os 


The arming of medical aids in the U. 8. 
(Continued on page 2) 


Citizenship Denied 


A Canadian who had served as a I-A-O in 
the American army was denied citizenship 
last month by a District of Columbia Federal 


Judge. 
The applicant, Verner Nielsen of Falls 
Church, v2, had taken the army oath at the 
time he was inducted, but asked to omit that 
part of the oath of allegiance which requires 
the bearing of arms in defense of the Con- 
stitution. 

In denying the application, Judge Matthew 
F. McGuire declared, “He petitions for citi- 
zenship which is a privilege and not a right, 
and then places upon the correlative duty it 
demands a qualification and a limitation he 
has no right to impose.” 

Nielsen, a Seventh Day Adventist, was 
inducted into the army in October, 1943, as a 
I-A-O. He was honorably discharged two 
months later. 


Happy Birthday 


Thirteen assignees today began their fifth 
yon of Civilian Public Service, 13 men 
rom an original band of 26 who opened the 
Patapsco, Md., camp May 15, 1941. 

Patapsco has long since been closed, but 
through the years, the men have watched the 
cycle of CPS complete itself. One of the last 
new units to be approved was CPS No. 143, 
the Spring Grove State Hospital, located at 
Catonsville, Md., just five miles from the 
original Patapsco site. 


California Bill 


After a series of hot debates, the California 
legislature abandoned a bill to ban COs from 
State jobs last month, in favor of a milder 
measure. 

The original bill, which declared that no 
CO “shall be eligible to any office of honor, 
trust or profit, or any employment under this 
State, or any political subdivision, munici- 
pality or other public district or corporation 
in this State,” had been passed by the State 
Senate 32 to 5. As written, it would have 
been impossible even for CO physicians or 
other professional persons to secure a license 
from the State. 

The bill was halted in the State Assembly, 
however, by an opinion from the Legislative 
Counsel declaring that such a law would be 
unconstitutional. 

The Assembly, voting 32 to 32, declined 
even to print the Counsel’s opinion in its 
Journal, but did agree to send the bill back 
to committee with the understanding it would 
be replaced by a less restrictive measure. 

The substitute bill passed both the Assem- 
bly and Senate with little trouble and was 
awaiting the Governor’s signature last week. 

This bill does not prohibit the employment 
of COs, but hen? y require Civil rvice 
employees and candidates to state their views 
on war participation. No penalties are pro- 
vided and it was assumed that the net purpose 
would be to embarrass and discourage COs 
in public employment. 

The legislation was fought from start to 
finish by religious and liberal groups in 
California, both pacifist and non-pacifist, who 
mobilized shortly after the original bill was 
introduced by Senator Quinn. 


Testified Against the Bill 


Among those who appeared to testify 
against the proposal were A. C. McGiffert, 
resident of the Pacific School of Religion; 
Donald Mackay of the University of Cali. 
fornia; Ernest Besig, American Civil Liberties 
Union, William James, David Henley, and 
George K. Roth of the Society of Friends. 
Statements in opposition were secured from 
General David Barrows, former president of 
the University, and C. Stanley Wood, at- 
torney and active Legion member. In addi- 
tion, many ple protested the bill by letter. 
Despite the amount of opposition, however, 
the Senate only to exclude I-A-Os from 
the terms of the measure and passed the bill 
over the objections of only five Senators. 
Debates, both in committee and on the 
floor, were continuously marked by strong 
feelings and the verbal “mauling” of those 
testifying against it. The situation reached 
such a level at one point that an Assemblyman 


(Continued on page 2) 


Demobilization 


Civilian Public Service will keep pace with 
the army, probably a step or so behind, in 
demobilizing its manpower, it was indicated 
last week. 

No official announcements were made, but 
it was understood that about 1,400 men would 
be discharged during the next year or so under 
CPS duplicates of the three army methods of 
discharge. Percen of men to be released, 
as well as the standards for discharge, will 
follow the army pattern as far as it can be 
applied. 

1. Discharges for physical, hardship or 
dependency reasons will continue at the regu- 
lar rate, in CPS about 500 a year. Men will 
continue to apply for transfer to military 
service, but these will not be included in any 
quota rate, it was understood. 

2. Assignees 42 years old or over are 
eligible for immediate discharge. This in- 
volves 16 men in CPS. This age minimum 
may be lowered in the coming months if the 
army establishes the precedent. 

3. Most CPS Sivikaen during the next 
year, however, will be on the basis of a point 
system. About 900 men will be released in 
an order determined by their length of service 
and number of children. 

Inductions into CPS, as well as into the 
armed forces, will continue but probably at a 
greatly reduced rate beginning in July. As 
a result, CPS will probably see its peak 
strength next month and the curve thereafter 
level off or dip a little. The NSBRO esti- 
mated there would be 300 to 500 fewer men 
in CPS a year from now. 


Point System 


Discharges under the point system will be 
authorized according to a master list of 
assignees now being compiled by Selective 
Service. Length of service and parenthood 
will be the chief, if not the only, factors 
taken into account in making the list, it was 
understood. 

Selective Service has not yet determined 
what relative weight will be assigned to the 
two factors but adoption of the army plan of 
giving one point for each month of service 
and 12 points for each child (up to three 
children) was considered likely. 

The army, which also gives points for 
overseas and combat service, decorations, 
etc., announced that a score of 85 would be 
considered a minimum for release, and then 
only if the man could be spared. Selective 
Service will likely set no minimum for CPS 
(the highest possible score for a CPS man at 
this date would be 84) but keep taking men 

(Continued on page 2) 


Germfask Closes 


The government camp at Germfask, Mich., 
will be closed toward the end of this month, 
Selective Service has indicated, and i per- 

ea 


sonnel transferred to a new camp at 

ville, in the northern end of California. 
The new camp is needed largely for fire 

fighting purposes in the Trinity National 

Forest and will be under the U. 8S. Forest 

Service. Seventy men are expected at the 

opening, the bulk of them transfers from 
rmfask. 


ver- 
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Demobilization—(from page 1) 


from the top of the list at the same rate as 
army releases. 

All men will be eligible for release as soon 
as their number is reached, with the tem- 
porary exception of a man, for example, in a 
guinea pig experiment, who will be expected 
to finish the experiment. His number may 
be passed over for a month or so, but he will 
not lose his place in line, it was emphasized. 

Similarly, men in the west coast fire camps 
may also be asked to defer their discharge 
for a month or more if they are in a bad fire 
situation when their number comes up. They 
will be released as soon as the emergency 
slackens or a replacement can be found. 


Demerit System Questionable 


It was not known whether or not Selective 
Service planned to use a demerit system for 
absences without leave, refusals to work, etc., 
which had earlier been suggested. It was 
thought to have abandoned, however, its 
original proposals to give extra credits for 
service in guinea pig units or with the smoke- 
jumpers, or to those who were reveiving 
dependency aid from the administrative 
agencies. 

Below the age of 42, age will not be an 
exact factor, although Selective Service stated 
that it may be hesitant to release a man in 
the age group from which the army is still 
calling inductees. An exact policy on this 
apparently depends on future draft practices. 

Disikate applications for men 42 and over 
are already being turned over to Selective 
Service and their release is expected immedi- 
ately. Point discharges will probably not 
begin before July, “certainly not before the 
army.” Medical discharges, of course, con- 
tinue as before. 

Once a discharge is authorized, an assignee 
will be sent to an army separation center 
where he will be given a physical examination 
and his final papers. he government will 
then pay his transportation back to his draft 
board, or some lesser distance if he prefers. 


First Application 


First discharge application from the 42 and 
over age group to reach the NSBRO was that 
of Ralph E. (Misti) Smith of Bedford, Va. 
Smith is 46 and a veteran of the first war. 
His application, not necessarily a model to be 
followed by others, declared that, 

“Since the aforementioned Camp Directors’ 
Bulletin No. 160 exhibits a public interest in 
my private affairs, I swear I was born January 
15, 1899, one of the coldest months in the 
history of Kentucky, majored in mathematics 
in college and, reckoning with a couple of 
worn out (overage) slide rules, make out my 
present age to be well on the interesting and 
intellectual side of forty-six (46) years—my 
mother is still doing well.” 





The NSBRO extends its felicitations to 
Misti Smith’s mother and best wishes to 
Misti himself. 


California Bill—(jfrom page 1) 


apologized for the “discourteous treatment” 
by his colleagues. 

A young naval officer wearing campaign 
ribbons wie appeared to oppose the bill in 
the Senate Committee (technically he should 
not have done this) nearly got into trouble 
when he declined to give his name, and 
Ernest Besig of the ACLU was cited for 
intimidating a witness, it was understood, 
when he advised him not to give it. The officer 
later managed to slip away. 


Pro and Con 


Arguments in favor of the bill included 
Senator Quinn’s assurance that it had nothing 
to do with religion; the word “religion” was 
not even used. Others felt that the constitu- 
tionality question was not important since 
“the Supreme Court could determine that’’. 

These were countered in the Senate by 
Senator George Hatfield, who called “freedom 
of thought and religious belief, the most 
precious thing of Americanism’’, and Senator 
T. H. DeLap who declared, “Just as soon as 
we deny them this right, America will be 
adrift from the foundations on which this 
democracy was established.” 

Efforts of the ACLU and religious groups 
in opposing the measure were believed by the 
NSBRO to be an important factor in its 
defeat. 

A similar bill was also voted down in the 
Tennessee legislature early this year. Only 
one state, Louisiana, has passed a law pro- 
hibiting State employment of COs, legislation 
passed in the summer of 1942. 


I-A-O Arms—(from page 1) 


Army poses a question for great numbers of 
I-A-Os and brings the Executive Order guar- 
anteeing unarmed service for COs in the 
military forces in direct conflict with current 
practice. Apart from the moral question 
involved in our admitted disregard of the 
Geneva Convention (because we say the 
Japanese did it first), the NSBRO was debat- 
ing either a request for a restatement of the 
Executive Order, or a transfer of army COs 
to some more specifically unarmed duty. 

It was not clear, however, whether the 
changing policy was the result of official 
instructions from the War Department itself 
or whether the decision to arm medical aides 
was left up to individual field commanders 
and training camps. This the NSBRO is 
currently attempting to discover. 

Without some solution, it was felt that the 
problem would continue to become more 
involved as more and more COs refused arms 
and made themselves liable to court martial 
charges. Those outside the country were in 
the most serious situation, it was thought, 
both because penalties for refusing an order 
are more severe in an active theater and 
because they were further away from the 
possibilities of redress. 

While similar complaints had been heard 
from I-A-Os in Europe or training for Euro- 
pean action, these were relatively isolated, 
the NSBRO said. Germany was considered 
to have lived up to the terms of the conven- 
tion adequately and it is only in the case of 
Pacific-bound troops that the complaint has 
been heard in quantity. 


Target Setting 


Another variation of the I-A-O problem 
was reported last month by Pvt. Daryl 





Nichols in the medical Division at Fort Lewis, 
Washington. 

Nichols, son of a well known Methodist 
leader in Iowa, refused a direct command to 
set up targets on the rifle range, feeling that 
this was inconsistent with his CO position. 

He was arrested and court martialed, but 
only fined $25, it was understood. He feared, 
however, that the same or similar problems 
would arise repeatedly and was asking for a 
transfer to CPB. 

“T will not be a direct aid to the instruction 
in the use of a rifle or in any instrument 
whose use would be in the killing of man,” he 
declared. 

“T am often told that my views are incon- 
sistent; I am asked why I came to the army 
in the first place. I can only say that I was 
seeneiaaad, in believing that I would ever 
be able to become a soldier with my convic- 
tions. I had very little fear that it would 
come to this.” 

Carl Soule of the Methodist Peace Com- 
mission protested the incident to Nichols’ 
commanding officer, and the NSBRO was 
taking the matter up with the War Depart- 
ment both in behalf of Nichols and others who 
might be similarly affected. 

“Work of any kind on a rifle range is very 
likely to be repugnant to the beliefs cf 
I-A-Os,” the NSBRO pointed out. “It would 
seem that situations such as these could well 
be avoided by an instruction to all officers 
commanding units in which I-A-Os may be 
included, urging that other essential work be 
substituted for these soldiers in place of any 
duties connected, even remotely, with the use 
of firearms or other weapons.” 

The War Department, however, was un- 
sympathetic. “It is not considered to be 
practicable or advisable,” it replied, “to pro- 
vide that individuals who are inducted into 
the Army with I-A-O classifications will be 
assigned no duties connected, even remotely, 
with the use of firearms and other weapons. 
Such provision would impose unwarranted 
restrictions on commanding officers in their 
efforts to utilize this personnel effectively.” 


COs and the Law 


Federal Courts have cut deeply into the 
judicial advance which COs thought had 
been made in the Supreme Court’s Billings 
decision, the NSBRO Advisory Section said 
last week. 

The decision was thought first to mean 
that a man could test his Selective Service 
classification in the courts if he reported to 
the army induction station but refused the 
induction oath or the final step in the induc- 
tion process. 

Courts now are holding, however, that 
refusal to complete the induction process 
means only that the man is entitled to a civil, 
rather than military trial. He is still not 
allowed to offer evidence that his classification 
may be erroneous. 

This opinion was indirectly upheld last 
month by the Supreme Court in its decision 
not to review several cases attempting to 
test the point. 

As a result, the dilemma which puzzled 
COs before the Billings case still exists: to 
get court review of his classification, a CO 
must do exactly what he is conscientiously 
opposed to doing—accept induction into the 
army, and institute a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing. 

His problem is sharpened by the fact that 
if he accepts induction to challenge the 
legality of his classification and loses (which is 
likely), he is subject to the unlimited penalties 
of an army court martial, and is beyond the 


(Continued on page 7’) 
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Mental Hygiene Program Correlates 
Work, Aims of 2000 CPS Attendants 


The history of the United States mental institution is not a pretty story. For decades it 
has existed in conditions ranging from uninformed to deplorable amid an unconcerned or 
suspicious populace. Through the years a number of lone voices have been raised in its 
behalf, voices now increasing in volume, but even the year 1945 finds it lagging far behind 
its thriving step-sister, the general hospital. 

Benjamin Rush, Quaker-born doctor and humanitarian of Philadelphia, was a pioneer 
when he suggested new, gentler standards for treatments back in the seventeen hundreds. 

Dorothea Linde Dix, a retired Massachusetts schoolmarm, was another, and managed to 
startle the country by emerging from her cloistered life to tour the states for years, crying 
for more and better mental hospitals. More than 20 U. S. mental institutions can be traced 
to her influence. Her clarion calls were heard even overseas and the Pope himself urged the 
establishment of new institutions. 

In the early nineteen hundreds, mental 
hospitals found another strong supporter. 
Charles Clifford Beers, fearful that his 
brother’s epilepsy would strike him down 
also, attempted suicide by jumping from his 
bedroom window. He missed the concrete 
walk below but landed in a mental institution 
where he experienced brutal maltreatment 
for the next two years or so. 

Recovering nevertheless, he set to work 
immediately upon his release to establish 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
which soon developed into an international 
organization and now binds together lay and 
professional persons in an attempt to pull 
the mental institution from its quagmire. 
Throughout the years, advancement has come 
—slowly and only in tempo with the growth 
of a healthy public concept of the mental 
patient and the mental institution. 

At the beginning of World War II, the 
private mental institutions were considerably 
more advanced than those operated by the 
states, in numbers of trained personnel, 
material comforts, and the quality of psy- 
chiatric and medical treatment. These have been made available to private institutions 
by wealthy individuals. (Charge at most private mental institutions—$50.00 per week.) 
State hospitals for the mentally ill, training schools for mental deficients—these public orphans 
were showing the strain of pinchpenny economy and unenlightenment of the public, which 
gives little heed to the needs of its mental institution. 

Staggering under these ordinary handicaps of insufficient finances and low state-imposed 
standards, public institution superintendents faced severe setbacks with the onset of World 
War II. Factories grabbed veteran-attendant personnel. Young and able employees were 
picked off by draft boards. At the institution remained only the old faithfuls—mostly men 
and women beyond military age—loyal to their patients despite financial temptations of 
factory work. 

These staffs are inadequate to cater to the individual needs of this country’s public mental 
cases. With further limitations—lack of clothing and building materials, wartime food 
rationing, ete.—the nation’s mental patients have “felt the pinch,”’ have paid a good price in 
the sacrifice to warfare. 





CPS Participation 


Into this rather discouraging picture, more than 2,000 men in Civilian Public Service have 
been tossed, to stop-gap the growing weaknesses and to institute what improvements they 
could. After three years service, members of CPS mental units could well recount their days 
of frustrating efforts—bed-pan carrying, patient feeding, face washing, bed-sheet-changing— 
and could look with satisfaction upon a hard, and often monotonous job of doing little things. 
Praise from many sources attested to the value of the services they have rendered. 

More than this, the men of CPS could take special pride in their self-created “work of 
national importance.” Often thwarted in their pleas for other types of work, and tired of 
back-ward duty on a local scale, these men have united their efforts into a movement, national 
in scope, to uncover the roots of institutional evils. 

This movement, better known as the Mental Hygiene Program of Civilian Public Service, 
is now one year old. Despite its youth, it has been recognized as a full-blown special service 
project, with four men on a detached service status directing and stimulating the Program’s 
nation-wide efforts. 

The MHP of CPS is unique in its composition. Its men are not professionals like Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, not interested laymen like Dorothea Lynde Dix, not former patients like 





Clifford Beers, but cautious, ane 
“thalf-castes”—professional in the skills of 
their institutional experience, laymen in their 
cross-cut representation of the general public. 
Their publication, The Attendant, first of its 
kind in the history of U. S. mental hygiene 
efforts, is expressive of the program. 

Now in its tenth monthly printing, The 
Attendant is published as an exchange of 
knowledge = ideas garnered from the day- 
by-day experience of the attendant on the 
ward. It combines the attendant’s own 
viewpoint regarding the handling of patients 
with the sage, sometimes theoretical wisdom 
of the doctors, superintendents, registered 
nurses, and other professionals of the mental 
hygiene field. 

Fiard-headed advice is handed down by 
one of the “deans” of mental hygiene, “If 
were an attendant. . . . I should study delu- 
sions in action, and try to see in what wa 
they differed from my own prejudices. 
should study obstinacy and pig-headedness 
and compare them to my own firm determi- 
nation.” 


Provocative Articles 


A provocative feature article by a CPS 
attendant describes techniques of holding 
and restraining over-active patients with the 
caution, “Any hold or release may result in 
injury to the patient if carried to extremes.”’ 

This sharp jibe at inadequate attendant 
training raised superintendent eyebrows, 
roused some voices to protest and left a 
challenge unanswered to the age-old problem 
—how to stop a stampeding patient. 

In a recent feature by The Attendant's 
editor, Phil Steer, one of the weakest spots 
in the institutional system—lack of profes- 
sional rating and training for the attendant— 
is assailed in the query, “How come? .. . 
attendants are hired and put to work on 
wards if they can stand on their own two 
feet and tow. 4 reasonably intelligible English. 
No training is required, and as eowee” 

To help compensate for this glaring weak- 
ness, The Attendant’s staff—its editor and 
board members in 57 CPS mental hospital 
units—dig up helpful hints for the new and 
untrained attendant—set them forth in easy, 
intelligible style. Typical technical subject- 
matter covered—organizing work and play 
activities, serving of food attractively, treating 
urine-soaked sores. 

The Attendant—now distributed to more 
than 600 mental institutions in the U. &., its 
territories, Mexico, Canada, and England—is 
already finding service in nurses training 
schools, and university classes, as well as 
providing a boost to attendant technique and 
incentive in the back-ward “reading room.” 
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Mass Orders 


Some institutions, impressed with its sim- 
plicity and practicality, have submitted mass 
orders for their employees. A subscription 
for “100 copies to Territorial Hospital, Oahu, 
Hawaii” was recently received. Negotiation 
is now under way for providing 3,500 monthly 
copies to one state for each attendant in its 
mental institutions. 

Laying ground-work for a postwar publica- 
tion similar in style, if not in sponsorship, a 
request went forth this past month to each 
CPS unit for additional written material of 
all kinds. 

Chief purpose is to accommodate im- 
mediate publication needs, but also to capi- 
talize upon the wealth of writing talent now 
in CPS attendant ranks, and set up a “copy- 
bank” for a publication of the future. On 
demobilization, the ranks of CPS men will 
undoubtedly be filled by the less expressive 
type of attendant who will be less inclined to 
submit articles. 

Meanwhile, reactions like that from an 
institution nurse in Washington, D. C., are 
being received. 

“A few months ago your magazine was 
introduced to a group of nurses at a staff 
meeting. Many of us subscribed mainly, I 
am afraid, because it was s ted by our 
chief. To our surprise, we found it both 
interesting and instructive. . . . Personally, 
I believe it one of the most forward steps 
made in attendant education and organization 
in a very long time. Believing that, I shall 
look forward eagerly from month to month 
for my copy and its helpful suggestions for 
nurses as well as attendants.” 





N 


Education Phase 


Less widely known but equally important 
is MHP’s Education Phase, now in prepara- 
tion stages. Its three-pronged aims include 
the enlightenment of its own CPS men in 
mental institutions and camps (the Exchange 
Service), the attendant in every institution 
(Orientation and Training), and the public 
in general (Public Pamphlet Project, Sum- 
mary Statement). 

From CPS men in particular, Education 
Chairman Harold Barton has called for a 
flow of written manuscripts expressing the 
feelings and experiences of new CPS men on 
the wards. These go in edited form by ay 
of The Exchange Service—a mimeographed, 
spontaneous effervescence of orientation 
matter—describing how it feels to be an 


attendant, what it’s like in the institution, 
what can be learned from the experience. 

Copy is more detailed and elaborate than 
The Attendant articles—more chatty, informal, 
less closely edited and advised. One plan 
now in the hamper of postwar possibilities is 
the editing an lishing of the Exchange 
Service ‘with cbs flavor omitted—final 
product to be published in a form available 
to all attendants as a worthy eye-witness 
record of the attendant’s job. 


Orientation Material 


In a more formal tone and intended for 
wider circulation, the Program’s education 
efforts have emphasized the preparation of 
orientation material for general attendant 
use. The first and tentative draft of this 
has already rolled off MHP’s heavy-laden 
mimeo machine, ready for MHP advisors’ 

rofessional eyes. Laura M. Fitzsimmons, 
RN. is interested in this phase of the 
Program’s activities, as prominent orientation 
promoter and nursing consultant of the 
American Psychiatrie Association. 

MHP’s Central Committee recently con- 
ducted a material-polishing session on its 
orientation draft with this expert in nursing 
techniques and some of its principal orienta- 
tion contributors of CPS units at Lyons and 
Greystone Park, N. J., and Newtown, Conn. 

Though MHP’s first orientation effort deals 
exclusively with mental hospitals, further 
plans call for preparation of a publication on 
training school problems. (Primary distinc- 
tion between training school and mental 
hospital is the type of patient in confinement. 
The former accommodates those deficient in 
brain power by heredity, the latter receives 
sickened minds that were once normal.) 
Word has come recently that the CPS unit 
at Laurel, Md., is beginning to push training 
schools for orientation preparation. 


Summary Statement 


Least dramatic but of equal importance 
with other MHP projects is the fact-finding 
effort called the Summary Statement. This 
is intended to bring institutional evils to the 
attention of the public at large. As a name 
for the end-product, Summary Statement does 
not fittingly describe the effort now going on. 

To all CPs unit representatives at irregular 
periods go questionnaries (Fact-finders) which 
involve all phases of an institution’s life. 
Typical of the problem-searching queries: 
State kind of restraints used in subduing 
disturbed patients—Give nature of employee 
orientation—Submit wage scales and the 
rate of employee promotion. 

This detailed and technical inquiry seeks 
in objective manner to collect conclusive 
information regarding the institutions CPS 
men serve. Though this is a minority sam- 
pling in the whole field of mental institutions, 
it may well be construed as a representative 
study. (Fifty-seven CPS-served institutions 
of the 300 plus state-run hospitals and training 
schools in the U. 8S.) 

By another name and a different motiva- 
tion, MHP’s Summary Statement might 
raise whispers among institution staffs and 
disturb those men who occupy the hot-seats 
of administration, men used to the inconclu- 
sive blasts of 9-day public exposes. Some of 
these striking campaigns have paved the way 
to better administration. More often, such 
dramatic accusations leave vital problems 
still unsolved, though temporarily cloaked 
in a cover of “official interest.” 


Unsensational Path 


MHP’s Summary Statement is the slow, 
unsensational path, digging for the facts; 
gradually schooling the public to the institu- 
tions’ needs; working with superintendents 


not against them; raising no finger of scorn; 
offering no accusations of blame—but con- 
centrating on the evils themselves and point- 
ing to the way they may be beaten down. 
With many medical men believing as late 
as 1845 that insanity resulted from sin, it is 
not surprising that 100 years later, many la 
rsons still hold tight to this strand of ill- 
ounded “medicallore.” This particular belief 
takes its place with old wives’ tales and 
witches” gossip. These are the by-products 
of years when man struggled to make reason 
from the unreasonable, and produced little 
more than wild guesses while a scared, 
wildered public hatched from their own 
imaginations the superstitions which have 
choked the progress of the institution. 





Today many of our citizens are not far 
removed from their predecessors who paid 
admission fees to the “lunatic palace,” and 
viewed their insane brothers like side-show 
freaks. Public concepts of mental illness or 
its treatment are to a great extent in the 
pioneer stages of social advancement. 


To this blind spot in the moral conscious- 
ness of society, MHP of CPS is trying to 
develop a program of public education. Tak- 
ing its cue from a large educational agency— 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., which has 
brought to busy aewsstands a new type of 
pamphlet education—MHP desires to set up 
a series of similar inexpensive pamphlets 
describing mental institutions and the mental 
patient. 

Lead-off group in this drive is the CPS 
unit at the Training School in Vineland, N. J. 
This Mennonite unit has the particular ad- 
vantage of serving one of the best known and 
progressive training schools in the country, 
and of receiving professional assistance from 
staff members. First draft of a cartooned, 
easy to read, public eye-opener on the mental 
deficient and his institution is expected to be 
ready shortly. Future pamphlets will follow 
as other units become interested. 


Legal Aspect 


Like mental patients who are “put away” 
and forgotten by friends and relatives, many 
laws which govern institutions are left to 
gather dust on the shelves of law libraries. 
Formulated at a time when the popular 
concept of the mental patients’ prospects 
were epitomized by the adage, “Once insane, 
always insane,” they are the outmoded provi- 
sions which neither work for patient welfare, 
nor protect the rights of normal individuals. 

Typical of this type of legal obstructiveness 
is the requirement to which some states still 
cling, that persons must be tried by a jury 
before commitment to a mental institution. 
Born in a fever of righteous indignation over 
frequent railroadings of sane persons into 
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mental institutions, it is a prime example of 
high-spirited motivation misdirected. 

(In 1860, a Mrs. E. Packard was discharged 

from a mental hospital. Claiming herself a 
victim of railroading by her malicious husband 
she toured from state to state pleading for 
laws which made jury trials mandatory.) 
_ With each person guaranteed a right to 
jury trial under the federal Constitution, the 
forced imposition of this cumbersome oft- 
embarrassing procedure exposes many ailing 
minds to rigorous humiliations, disgraces 
families and friends with the taint of criminal- 
ism, does more mental harm to all parties 
involved than a private professional examina- 
tion, such as might be given by a physician 
to a person suffering from appendicitis. 

Other antiquated legal provisions result in 
such harsh malpractices as retaining mental 
patients in criminal custody pending commit- 
ment and the handling of sick patients by 
burly yay genes policemen. Within the 
institution the patients are often exploited 
under the guise of occupational therapy into 
a malicious peonage system, working 80 or 90 
hours per week without pay. 


Financial Control 


Administrators too frequently hold the 
whip hand of control over all state institutions 
by means of laws which dump, lock, stock, 
and barrel, the direction and control of 
financial appropriations into the laps of their 
budget bureau members. 

To overcome these and other serious under- 
mining influences, MHP’s legal phase has set 
its objectives high, and has embarked on an 
intensive survey of all statutory legislation 
governing the mental hospital system. CPS 
legal talent is digging state by state into the 
legislative framework that bears all mental 
institutional life and governs practices relating 
to the commitment and discharge of mental 
patients. 

Here the Program is preparing restatements 
of the laws translated into simple layman’s 
tongue, restatements which, in finished form, 
will be printed by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Bound into a single 
volume, they will be a handy aid to the 
welfare weaken hospital administrator, or 
patient’s relative who desires to know the 
rights and privileges accruing to his mental 
patient. 

Chairman of the Legal Phase Willard 
Hetzel has recently announced the completion 
of the first draft ready for print. This initial 
product covers the laws of Kansas, will be 
followed in short order by drafts from 
California, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
others. 


Model Law 


Crowning this ambitious effort to compile 
and simplify the laws of 48 states is the 
development of a model mental hygiene law, 
first of its kind to be produced in conjunction 
with such a detailed state survey. 

Though completion of this model law will 
be postponed until a further study and 
revision of existing laws, a first draft of this 
prospective standard for tomorrow’s institu- 
tions has already been prepared and sub- 
mitted to members of both legal and mental 
hygiene fields. 

onsiderable interest in these proposals has 
been exp ever since the project was 
announced, with a request coming from one 
state mental hygiene society for recommended 
revision of its ey and assurance of coopera- 
tion being given by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Model mental hygiene principles still await 
discussion and acceptance by prominent 
lawyers and mental hygiene professionals. 
Yet in its embryonic stage of development, 


the model law incorporates such desirable 
features as abolition of mandatory jury trial, 
substitution of psychiatric examinations, de- 
velopment of local mental hygiene clinics 
(now being encouraged by a pro in the 
U. 8. Congress); prohibition of jail or penal 
custody; more adequate provisions for dis- 
charge and rehabilitation of patients. 


Proceeds Cautiously 


MHP steps cautiously into each field of 
endeavor and sounds out professional advice, 
before proceeding in each case, and its Central 
Committee turns to its Advisory Board of 
experts in the fields of mental hygiene and 
law for continual advice and guidance. Its 
advisory staff includes an internationally 
known psychiatrist, Dr. Earl D. Bond, ad- 
ministrative director of Philadelphia’s Penn- 
sylvania Hospital and former recipient of the 
Bok humanitarian award for meritorious 
services in his field. 

It also boasts this year’s Bok award winner, 
William Draper Lewis, advisor to the legal 
phase, former Dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, and now Director 
of the American Law Institute. Dr. Lewis 
was cited this past month for his outstandin 
contribution in promoting the clarification o 
the law and carrying on scientific legal work. 

(A contribution of the Institute which 
parallels the work now being done by MHP, 
is the model youth correction authority law. 
This embodiment of an advanced philosophy 
in penology of youthful delinquents -is con- 
sistent with the philosophy underlying the 
draft of the model mental hygiene law.) 

Representing the federal government and 
its institutions on the advisory staff, is 
President-elect of the American Psychiatrie 
Association, Dr. Samuel Hamilton. Recog- 
nized as an authority on institutional condi- 
tions and hospital administration, Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s official capacity is, Mental Hospital 
Advisor to the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
Also on a national level is the representation 


of Dr. George 8. Stevenson, Medical Director 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

or advisors representing state training 
schools and mental hospitals, MHP is gifted 
with the cooperation of progressive and liberal 
superintendents, Dr. James Lewald of District 
Training School, Md., and Dr. Charles Zeller 
of Philadelphia State Hospital. 

In addition to this official group of advisors, 
numerous specialists in all phases of program 
activities are constantly consulted in the 
planning, preparation and final drafting of 
respective developments, assuring to the field 
of mental hygiene a contribution by the men 
of CPS which is well grounded and balanced 
by the valued experience of men who have 
devoted their lives to the field. 

(Continued on page 6) 


MHP and the Negro 


To the current difficulties in treating mental 
disease in this country add the complications 
resulting from segregation and discrimination, 
and you have the problem of the Negro mental 
patient. 

The color line is not the primary concern 
of the CPS Mental Hygiene Program, but for 
the past several months a subcommittee has 
been collecting information on this phase of 
the problem. It hopes ultimately to present 
an accurate picture of the additional hardships 
thrust in the path of the Negro patient seeking 
mental recovery. 

CPS men are by no means alone in their 
awareness of the problem. The 35th annual 
conference of the National Association for 
Mental Hygiene devoted an entire session in 
New York recently to the deleterious effect 
of racial discrimination on mental stability. 
Some of the difficulties: 

1. There is no private mental hospital in 
the country today admitting Negroes. Even 
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Negroes with solid financial backgrounds 
must accept the frequently deplorable condi- 
tions of state institutions. 

2. Negroes are even denied employment in 
many institutions, and Negro patients are 
generally segregated. 

3. As patients they are still subject to 
strong Negro-hatreds and prejudices that 
are often pronounced among other mental 
patients. 

4. The Negro population, perhaps more 
than other minority groups, is without 
adequate numbers of psychiatrists within its 
own ranks. Negro sheoieione are often 
denied opportunity for psychiatric training. 


Possible Improvement 


Small wisps of encouragement have been 
noted by MHP members. Negro CPS men 
are beginning service in mental hospital 
units. Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
recently added a Negro psychiatrist to its 
staff. Another eminent Negro psychiatrist is 
touring CPS units, at the request of the 
Brethren Service Committee. 

Otherwise, the subcommittee hopes to im- 
prove the situation by keeping the problem 
before the professional personnel in the mental 
hygiene field, discovering ways to develop the 
Negro’s chance for expression and represen- 
tation. 


Grass Roots Origin 


Most CPS projects funnel down to as- 
signees from the desks of Selective Service. 
The CPS Mental Hygiene Program, however, 
has a grass-roots origin, grown in a desire to 
bring greater comfort to the tens of thousands 
of mental patients which CPS men were 
assigned to supervise. 

HP’s Central Committee is composed of 
assignees who, like the other constituents of 
the Program, spent long hours on patient 
wards, engaged in menial attendant activities. 
For several months these men devoted leisure- 
time to the promotion of Program activities. 

As interest developed in the Program and 
support was found among hospital super- 
intendents, the NSBRO asked that the oe 
men comprising the Central Committee be 

iven full opportunity for expansion of the 
eset: 3y this time, the MHP had 
received recognition professionally when its 
coordinator, Leonard Edelstein, had been 
invited to speak to the 35th Annual Con- 
ference of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Notice was issued by Selective Service 
Nov., 1944, that detached service had been 
ranted to the four members of the Central 
ramen eh with a recommendation that the 
men be detached to The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. At a later meeting of 
The National Committee’s board members, 
official recognition was granted to the 
affiliation. 

While Central Committee members have 
full time to devote to their projects, the 
contributions of other CPS men to this 
effort are still being given in their leisure 
hours. Though many work long hours (50 
to 60 hours per week in some instances) they 
still squeeze out this added contribution to 
society. 


Extra Efforts 


Typical of their extra efforts is the project 
at Norwich State Hospital, where 30 CPS 
men, wives and other hospital employees 
have organized a mixed chorus and work in 
“off-hours” with the institution’s therapy 
department to present musical programs for 
patients’ parties and church services. Simila® 
in motivation is the Patient Care Committee 


at Philadelphia State Hospital, where CPS 
men and women (volunteers to the AFSC 
Women’s Unit at the hospital) meet each 
week to discuss ways of helping patients. 

Results of these meetings—promotion of a 
ward recreational program (Bingo games, 
checkers, etc.) weekly parties for women 
patients, preparation of a ward manual for 
the hospital. 

The reaction to this attempt to sharpen 
the point of CPS hospital service has been 
varied, but almost universally approving. 
Some sample comments: 


From Dr. George S. Stevenson, Program 
Advisor and Medical Director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, writing in the 
first issue of “The Attendant”: 

The... Program .. . can be an invaluable 
aid in meeting this (wartime) emergency, but 

romises even greater benefits through the 
act that hundreds of men after the war will 
through first-hand experience be acquainted 
with the problem and the needs. 





The CO is bound at the present time to 
suffer from the attitude accompanying a 
united forceful effort to win the war. I 
think of this group of a few thousand men as 
an army of vigilantes who in this society of 
ours carry the function of preserving and 
securing peace. The loss of a few thousand 
men from our armed forces is a small price 
for a country to pay to have within it an 
intelligent group directed year in and year 
out toward those elements that tend to 
preserve international good-will and directed 
against those elements that will destroy it. 

If we can add to this value that is potentially 
a nucleus of informed citizenry directed 
against violence in the handling of the 
mentally ill and aimed at the reduction of 
conflict in the minds of the mentally disturbed, 
the price paid will be even more justified. 


From Frances Hartshorne, Executive Secre- 
tary, The Connecticut Society for Mentai 
Hygiene: 

I have read The Attendant with much 
interest. You are certainly to be congratu- 
lated. I feel that Civilian Public Service is 
making a contribution of inestimable value 
which I wish could be more widely known. 

. Aside from the actual job which the 
men are doing in their work as attendants, 
there is a great value in the knowledge and 
understanding which they are acquiring and 
are carrying back to the groups to which they 
belong. 


From Lt. Col. W. M. Bevis, M. C., Chief 
Medical Officer, Veterans Administration Facil- 
ity Administration, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Receipt is acknowledged of the first four 
issues of The Attendant. This bulletin has 


been carefully read and if future issues con- 
tinue to have the same type of material of 
the first four, it is believed that they will be 
of service to hsopitals caring for mental 
disorders by being circulated to the attendants 
for their information and encouragement in 
their work. . . . So pleased are we with these 
four issues, we have requisitioned 25 each of 
Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive. 


From J. F. Bateman, Superintendent, 
Columbia State Hospital, Columbus, Ohio: 

I think you are doing an excellent job and 
I am sure the interest of the CPS men in 
the various activities will stimulate interest in 
other attendants who have had less human- 
itarian viewpoints. I wish you success. 


From James Lewald, M.D., Program Ad- 
visor and Superintendent of The District 
Training School at Laurel, Md., in a paper 
read before a group of attendants from 11 
institutions meeting at Vineland, N. J., 
February, 1945: 

The ... Program .. . through its publica- 
tion, The Attendant, has al y done much 
to pass on worthwhile information and 
stimulate thought. This activity should be 
continued and efforts made to reach all 
individuals who make the care, training and 
supervision of mental defectives their life’s 
work. Interest should be extended to include 
proper legislative programs. One such ex- 
ample already exists in the effort of The 
Mental Hygiene Program to draw up a model 
statute for the commitment and care of the 
mentally ill and deficient. 


From Eleanor Roosevelt: 
I know of your work and I think it good. 


From Pearl Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth” and other novels: 


I have known of the work of the con- 
scientiqus objectors in mental institutions and 
have watched it with great interest and 
approval. . . . Anything which the conscien- 
tious objectors can do to set higher standards 
of care and kindness for the unfortunate 
patients is one of the greatest contributions 
that could possibly be made to mankind... . 
I hope that the work that the conscientious 
objectors are doing can be made known to 
the public. They deserve all praise. 





(Continued from page 5) 
Demobilization 


Through all its efforts, the CPS Mental 
Hygiene Program has tried to do more than 
simply meet a wartime emergency. Conse- 
quently the’ ultimate demobilization of CPS 
will affect the pattern but not the aims of a 
group which has developed by first hand 
experience a sincere desire to help the U. 8S. 
mental institution pull on its own boot-straps. 

Generally, the end of the war will bring a 
step-up of activities in the mental hygiene 
field.. As to what part ex-CPS men will play 
in this, no one can predict, but the grounding 
of 2,000 men or more in the problems and 
difficulties of mental hospitals cannot help 
but leave a postwar mark, if only in height- 
ened public awareness. This much was 
indicated on a recent MHP questionnaire. 


The Program’s advisors, professional ob- 
servers and CPS supporters consistently toss 
the challenge to CPS: “What happens after 
demobilization?” 

The most definite response was the action 
of MHP’s Central Committee in seeking 
financial aid for a Mental Hygiene Program 
of the future, a program which its sponsors 


hope may someday be a dynamic educational 
force, prompting society to new heights in 
the care and treatment of its mental patients. 
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COs and the Law—(from page 2) 


maximum penalty of five years and $10,000 
written into the civil law. 

An example of the difficulty was presented 
in the case of Alex Rinko, Jehovah’s Witness. 
Rinko was classified I-A but felt he was 
entitled to IV-D, which he had originally. At 
the induction station, he stepped out of the 
induction line before his papers were fully 
completed. 

This entitled him to a civil trial, but in his 
prosecution the court ruled, reluctantly, that 
no evidence of erroneous classification could 
be permitted. The judge refused to send 
Rinko to prison, however, placing him on 
probation for two years with the stipulation 
that he “remain a practicing minister of his 
religion . . . and continue to devote full time 
to his ministerial duties.” 

“T feel that he falls within the Congressional 
definition of ministers of the Gospel,” the 
judge declared, “‘and is entitled to whatever 
exemption that classification gives him. I 
cannot give him that classification, and I 
cannot give him the exemption. That is 
beyond my power. But I can take it into 
consideration in sentencing him and I do.” 


Ray Weiland 


Ray E. Weiland, 27-year-old Jehovah’s 
Witness, began a three year sentence at 
Sandstone, Minn., last month after a long 
and complicated tangle with draft and army 
authorities. 

It began back in 1941 when Weiland, a 
resident of Lake Lillian, Minn., went to the 
army induction station but refused to take 
the oath. For 21 months he wandered about 
Camp Grant, Ill., without wearing a uniform 
until a court martial gave him five years at 
hard labor, together with a dishonorable 
discharge. 

Weiland sued for a writ of habeas corpus 
however, and won his release from army 
jurisdiction in a New York Federal Court. 
Subsequently he was placed in classifitation 
IV-E by Selective Service and ordered to 
report to the Lapine, Oreg., government camp. 

This he refused last January 16 and was 
soon arrested by the FBI in New York. A 
Minneapolis Federal jury debated only 15 
minutes to find him guilty, after Judge Gunnar 
H. Nordbye declared that religion was not 
to be considered an issue in the case. 

“Whatever religious convictions a man 
has,” he said, “he is still subject to the laws 
of the land.” 


Attorneys vs. Bail 


A Portland, Oreg., Federal Judge was 
reported last month to be irked at the numbers 
of COs appearing before him who ay aad 
had money to put up bail, but no funds to 


hire an attorney. (The court must appoint 
an attorney for those who cannot afford one.) 

“This is absurd,” Judge Claude McColloch 
was quoted as saying. “An unfair burden is 
thus thrown upon the legal profession in 
Portland, already weighed down with work in 
the war emergency.” 

The climax came in the case of Raymond L. 
Brown, on trial for walking out of the Lapine, 
Oreg., government camp. Brown had put up 
a bond of $1,500 but said he did not have 
money for an attorney. 

The judge thereupon deferred Brown’s 
arraignment to allow him to get a job “and 
give you a chance to employ counsel of your 
own choosing.” Brown is an architect and a 
graduate of Yale University. 


Church of God and Saints of Christ 


Six Wellston assignees, members of the 
Church of God and Saints of Christ, were 
being picked up by :ederal authorities last 
month after they left camp without permis- 
sion to attend a religious conference, and 
overstayed the conference. 

The action eliminates two-thirds of the 
denomination’s representation in CPS, leaving 
only three men in camp. 

The men are members of a sect composed 
largely of Negroes whose beliefs parallel the 
Jewish faith in many respects. As assignees, 
they insisted upon attending their religious 
conferences twice a year in Virginia, whether 
or not they had the requisite furlough time, 
and complicated their case still further by 
failing to return to camp until some time 
after the conference had closed. 

Last month, after being still absent up to 
two weeks after the conference was over, 
Selective Service turned their cases over to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution. 


In Prison 


A total of 82 men, designated as COs and 
JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between April 6 and May 6 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total 63 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included 14 men sentenced for 
walking out of camp, eight of whom were 
from the Germfask, Michigan, government 
camp. Four others were from the government 
camp at Manceos, Colorado. 

From Germfask, Jason J. Hopkins, George 
K. Yamada, Morris Horowitz, John k 
Neurand, Alfred E. Partridge, Arden D. 
Bode, and Rodney C. Owens got three and a 
half years each at Ashland, Ky. Ralph E. 
Pulliam received a three year term, a at 
Ashland. 

From Mancos, Igal Roodenko, Everett A. 
White, James G. Hutchinson, and Donald W. 
Rockwell began three year sentences after 
the Supreme Court declined to review their 
charges of the unconstitutionality of CPS. 

Taze H. Gibson was sentenced to five years 
for walking out of the Hill City, S. D., camp, 
and L. Willard Davidson got two years after 
leaving North Fork, Calif. 


Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 


Belton, Mont.: Harold D. Lapp, IA (Navy). 
Coleville, Calif.: Robert W. Holmes, LAO. 
Dairy Tester, Me.: Robert T. Yoder, IAO. 


- Farmer, F] Paso County, Colo.; Henry Epp, 
r., , 
CPS Farmer, Outagamie County, Wis.: Howard J 


Fields, LAO. 
Germfask, Mich.: iredell R. Riddle, IAO. 


Glendora, Calif.: Mark Brand, IA. 

Howard, R. 1., Hospital: Albert F. Gross, LA. 
Mancos, Colo.: E. Myron Marks, IAO. 
Powellsville, Md.: George A. Hay, Jr., IA. 
Sykesville, Md., Hospital: Raymond A. Selent, [AO 
Trenton, N. D.: R _ A. Von Walthausen, [AO 
Ceres eeeees Wis., Hospital: Wilhelm C. Doerksen, 


For Physical Disability 


Bedford, Va.: Walter B. Smith. 

Belden, Calif.: Joseph A. Kallal. 

ay my N. Y.: Amos O. Bartels, Laurence W. C 

ig, Jesse Kost. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: Elden T. Koehn. 

Elkton, Oreg.: Stephen Joy. 

Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Leenard Elfreth, Richard A. 
Smith. 

Grottoes, Va.: Ralph V. Brumbaugh. 

Luray, Va.: Alvin J. Farmwald. 

North Fork, Calif.: William D. Tickunov. 

Norwich, Conn., Hospital: Peter Ribaudo. 

Presbyterian, New York City, Hospital: Durward 8 
G. Somerville. 

Spring City, Pa., Hospital: Philip L. Griggs 
illiamsburg, Va., Hospital: William H. Timberlake 


For Dependency Reasons 


Lapine, Oreg.: Edward M. Needham. 
Wellston, Mich.: Lewis G. Daniel. 


Walked Out 


Glendora, Calif.: John Walker. 
une, Oreg.: Marion W. Badten, Albert E. 
ridges, Eugene M. Kauffman, Earl L. Marsh 
Presbyterian, New York City, Hospital: Donald 
Hurford. 
Three Rivers, Calif.: Albert k. Taylor. 
Waldport, Oreg.: Havilah Hawkins. 


AFSC Report 


A careful analysis and criticism of CPS 
from its own administrative viewpoint has 
been compiled by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee for distribution to government 
agencies, Congressmen, newspapers and CPS 


men. 

Published as a 51-page printed pamphlet, 
the report discusses in detail the experience 
of the AFSC over the past four years with 
the various aspects of dps, the problems of 
COs in prison, and the government’s policies 
in recognition of conscience. 

Eight recommendations were made, each 
carefully supported by facts and figures. They 
were: 

1. Revision of the Selective Service Act to 
provide full recognition of conscience, by 
making sincerity of conviction rather than 
religious training and belief the test of con- 
science, and by permitting men sincerely 
opposed to any form of conscripted service 
voluntarily to engage in socially useful work. 

2. Establishment of a special civilian 
board and, if necessary, regional boards of 
examiners, to have full responsibility for the 
classification and assignment of men claiming 
to be COs. 

3. Assignment of a muth larger proportion 
of COs to private, as well as government, 
agencies, on projects of unquestioned social 
value and urgency, where the need for quali- 
fied personnel is known to be acute; such 
assignment to be on an individual basis as 
well as in groups so as to take into account 
special training and talents. 

4. Assignment of COs to foreign relief 
service and training for such service. 

5. Simplification of administration, placing 
the work of each assignee under the single 
direction and control of an employer or 
agency, public or private, which would make 
efficient use of his abilities and skills in the 
public interest. 

6. Federal allowances to dependents of 
CPS men. 

7. Compensation for men injured or killed 
in the service of their country in CPS. 

8. Government remuneration and main- 
tenance for men serving on government proj- 
ects in CPS at rates approximating the rates 
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of pay for other drafted men. To protect 
wage standards of non-drafted workers, men 
assigned to private employers or non-Federal 
government agencies should be paid the 
prevailing wage for the work performed, any 
sum in excess of the above to be given to a 
public charity of the man’s choice. 

In making its report, the AFSC declared in 
its foreword that, 

‘“‘We do not presume to speak for others 
holding similar opinions, such as the Men- 
nonites, the Brethren and thousands of 
individuals in more than 100 church bodies, 
as well as non-church members. 

“This does not in any sense indicate a lack 
of substantial unity with them, but rather a 
recognition that in diversity combined with 
responsibility there is strength; that one of 
the glories of our country is this diversity, 
and that each of us should speak from the 
heart in his own words.” 


Our Feathered Friends 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, papers were de- 
lighted last month with the way a CPS 
assignee tried to solve the stork arrival 
problem with a pigeon. 

Mrs. Stanford Sobel, wife of a BSC assignee 
at the Castaner project, had accompanied 
her husband to Puerto Rico. Last month she 
was expecting a baby and retired to San Juan. 

The nearest telephone to Castaner is in 
Adjuntas, 18 miles away, a situation resulting 
in a serious problem: how was papa to know 
when the baby was to be born? 

The impasse was solved by borrowing a 
pair of homing pigeons from a nearby planta- 
tion owner. These Mrs. Sobel took with her 
to San Juan and a test hop proved that they 
could make the trip in about two hours. 

Came the big day, Sunday, April 22. Mrs. 
Sobel was alerted; the pigeons were loosed an 
hour apart and went soaring off with the 
glad tidings. 

The only hitch was the fact that a municipal 
ambulance from San Juan coincidentally 
made the trip to Castaner that day and it 
was from this source that Sobel learned the 
news an hour before the first pigeon was 
clocked in. He arrived in San Juan eight 
hours before the baby was born. 

P.S. It was a boy. 


Distinguished Service 


The Reporter’s nomination for the most 
thoroughly CPS family goes to the Howard 
Metzgers of Claypool, Ind., who have four 
sons and a son-in-law participating. 

Sons Leo M. and Loren R. are CPS dairy 
testers in New York State. Son Thurl D., 
as well as son-in-law Wilbur Long, is in the 
Minnesota Agricultural Unit. Son Maurice 
E. is a member of the Maryland Agricultural 
Unit. Father Metzger is an elder in the 
Church of the Brethren. 


CPS Lore 


The REPORTER continues its series of CPS 
stories and legends. This story has already 
appeared in THe REporTER two years ago, 
but it was suggested that it be reprinted here. 


The services of CPS men from Camp Deni- 
son, Iowa, in helping the city of Council Bluffs 
build up its dikes against the severe Missouri 
River flood were much ——— Some of 
the men worked for 24 hours at a time and 
the dikes were saveds 


Prominent citizens and a newspaper 
thanked them officially for their services, 
commending them on the way they had 
worked. 5 

City Engineer Jack Boyne had a little more 
trouble thanking them. He first asked the 
men, a Mennonite group, if he could treat 
them all to a show. They declined politely. 
They didn’t go to shows. 

“How about some cigarettes or beer all 
round?” Boyne asked next. That offer was 
also declined. They didn’t smoke or drink. 

Somewhat at a loss, Boyne asked if there 
were some other way the city could show its 
appreciation. After some hesitation, he was 
told, well, there was something. The camp 
needed some more aprons for the cooks and 
some dish towels. 

They were supplied immediately. 


Growing Appreciation 


Each of the 1,000 or so Brethren churches 
in the country will have a red pine tree in 
memory of CPS if the plan now being spon- 
sored by the Wellston, Mich., camp is carried 
through. 

Men at the camp hope to pack and ship 
four-year-old trees not only to Brethren 


- churches but to other churches as well who 


have been supporting CPS and would appre- 
ciate the gift. 

“Tt is our hope that this tree will grow to a 
majestic symbol in years to come of the 
ideals for which the church stood in the 
second world war,” the accompanying message 
declares. 

Wellston hoped to make the gift in the 
name of all BSC assignees and was seeking 
encouragement, as well as contributions to- 
ward the $100 estimated cost, from other 
Brethren camps and units. 


From the Papers 


From the syndicated: column “‘Let’s Explore 
Your Mind”, by Dr. Albert E. Wiggam: 


Question: 
selfish? 

Answer: Intensely, absolutely so. He is 
willing to let other men be slaughtered, let 
women and children be murdered, let the 
world’s religion and morals and culture be 
destroyed while he sits selfishly and safely 
by and reaps the benefits of the liberty others 
are fighting for—namely, the liberty of con- 
scientious objection to war, until the vast 
majority of his fellow countrymen—as con- 
scientious as he is—have decided war must 
be fought to protect their lives, liberties and 
cherished institutions. He sets up his selfish 
opinion and saves his cowardly self at the 
expense of the blood and treasure of brave 
fellowmen. 


Is the conscientious objector 


From an editorial in the Nutley, N. J. Sun: 


A conscientious objector spoke Sunday 
evening in one of the local churches before an 
audience composed largely from the member- 
ship of a young peoples group. To his audi- 
tors the speaker explained his reason for 
refusing to bear arms for his country. We 
did not hear the young man, but we assume 
that quite humanly, he justified his attitude 
as persuasively as possible. 

Frankly, we are puzzled. The imbecilities 
which marked the abridgment of free speech 
in the last war have not been repeated in this; 
and for that everyone should be grateful. 
But we are wondering if inviting a CO to 





explain his attitude before a public audience 
is not straining the right of free speech beyond 
all reasonable limits. . . . 

There is a vast difference, it seems to us, 
between tolerance of the CO and encourage- 
ment of him to state his views publicly. 
Beyond the satisfaction of a rather vulgar 
curiosity in hearing a person bare his inmost 
religious thoughts, just what was hoped to be 
accomplished by this young man’s public 
appearance is not clear. 

Certainly it could not have been to stim- 
ulate Nutley’s war effort. And the 
possible enrichment of human understanding 

. is hardly to be weighed in the balance 
against the confusion his appearance must 
have created in the minds of young people 
who heard him . . . 

Surely if the American people are so respect- 
ful of the young man’s religious feelings that 
they permit him to forego the bearing of arms, 
the least he might do in return, it seems to us, 
is to remain decently out of sight and not 
offend the sensibilities of the fathers and 
mothers of other young men who are risking 
their lives to keep him and his religion safe. 


From the Long Island City, N. Y., Star 
Journal, in an interview with a priest who had 
spent three years in a Japanese prison camp: 


Foremost in the young priest’s mind was a 
message to war plant strikers, production 
slowdown participants, black market traffick- 
ers and conscientious objectors: 

“Give them one month in a Jap prison 
camp,” he declared. “They would soon get 
over ideas like that’’. 


From the letters to the editor column of the 
Fresno, Calif., Bee: 

Sir.—There have been several letters in 
the paper about women smoking and about 
conscientious objectors—and it is useless to 
argue the question. Nobody ever can con- 
vince a woman or an objector.—J. H. Wise. 


From the Hackensack, N. J., Bergen Record: 


Like most churches, the Episcopal Church 
cares for its members who are conscientious 
objectors, raising a small sum each year for 
the maintenance of the COs and their de- 

ndents. Recently a check toward this 
und came from a soldier overseas, who wrote, 

“You may wonder why a combat soldier 
would be willing to give to such a cause. I 
too would have been an objector if I were 
brave enough to stand up to the jeers of 
people I would meet all the days of my life. 
Instead I chose the easy way, face the enemy 
for a few months and it will all be over. [ 
wish I had the faith that these men have.” 





